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when it possessed the power of inquiring into every-
one's private life through domestic spies and hostile
neighbours. From 1066 to 1640 an ecclesiastical
judge could " propose articles of charge " to the
accused in person as regards the smallest detail of
personal misbehaviour and could require him upon
oath to admit or deny the accusation. If the accused
party did not confess the charge he had to deny it
upon oath and then was obliged to defend his oath
by the evidence of two or more compurgators (i.e.
witnesses who would vouch for the innocence of the
accused). One would imagine that the life of the
laity was a kind of nightmare judging from the fact
that no detail of their daily life escaped the attention
of the Church.1 On the other hand the society of
that time appears more childlike and charitable
than our own. If, to take one example, a lady
seduced three clergymen and two married men in
the same parish in fairly rapid succession it seems
to have been sufficient for the Church that she and
they should confess their misdoings and that quite
a trifling fine should be inflicted. These people all
had to live in the same parish and by the time they
had all been found out and publicly fined there
could be but little scope for virtuous indignation on
the part of any one individual against another. I
have especially selected this example because the
learned and pious Archdeacon Hale thinks it

1 The Master of BalHol wrote to me that the people submitted to this
because they believed in penance being better than hell and it was a
relief to get it over and wiped out. He mentions very justly that
Calvinistic practices were even worse in this connection. Froude
points out, in his History of England^ how unpopular the courts
became in the fifteenth century.